THE  NINIAN-COLUMBA 
CONTROVERSY 


By  the  Rev.  Donald  Beaton. 

Students  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland  are 
aware  that  a lively  controversy  has  been  going  on  for  some  considerable 
time.  The  main  point  at  issue  is  whether  Scotland  owes  its  first  evangeliza- 
tion to  Ninian  or  Columba.  The  Ninian  School  press  the  claims  of  the 
Whithorn  missionary,  while  the  Columba  School  set  themselves  to  defend 
the  traditional  position  assigned  to  the  great  Dalriadic  missionary  of  Iona. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  touch  upon  the  points  raised  in  the 
controversy,  and  to  review  the  positions  taken  up  by  the  various  writers 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  state  impartially 
the  views  of  the  writers  of  both  Schools,  and  thus  placing  the  facts  before 
the  reader,  allow  them  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  main  issues  between 
the  two  Schools  have  been  thrashed  out  in  books,  articles,  and  papers  in 
the  transactions  of  learned  societies. 


I 

i.  The  Ninian  School. — In  1885  the  distinguished  Gaelic  philologist. 
Dr.  Alexander  MacBain  of  Inverness,  may  be  said  to  have  sown  the  seed 
which  afterwards  ripened  into  the  controversy.  In  a paper  contributed 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society,  Inverness  (xi,  150),  of  that  year 
MacBain  expressed  his  conviction  that  Columba  had  ‘ ‘ swallowed  up 
into  his  own  fame  all  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  companions,  and 
contemporaries,  and  deprived  generations  of  pioneers  and  missionaries  of 
their  just  fame.”  Dr.  Mackay,  in  his  Urquhart  and  Glenmoriston  (1893), 
pointed  out  that  it  had  until  that  date  been  assumed  that  neither  Ninian 
nor  his  followers  had  any  share  in  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
territory  of  the  Northern  Piets.  He  argued  that  this  assumption  was  not 
well  founded,  and  that  the  foundations  to  Ninian  in  Glen  Urquhart 
justified  the  belief  that  if  Ninian  did  not  himself  labour  among  the  Northern 
Piets  the  Gospel  he  preached  among  the  Southern  Piets  was  carried  to 
the  Northern  by  his  immediate  disciples.  In  his  Saints  Associated  with  the 
Valley  of  the  Ness  {Trans.  Gael.  Soc.  of  Inverness,  xxvii,  147)  Mackay, 
on  the  assumption  that  churches  were  named  after  their  actual  founders, 
holds  that  Ninian  was  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Ness — that  is  the  portion  of  Gleann  M6r  na  h- Alba  (the  Great  Glen  of 
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Scotland) — which  extends  from  Drum-Alban,  between  Loch  Lochy  and 
Loch  Oich,  to  the  Moray  Firth. 

Later  Bishop  Dowden,  in  his  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland,  writes  : 
“ However  great  the  fame  of  Columba  justly  is,  other  independent  mis- 
sionaries of  monastic  foundations,  distinct  from  his,  had  their  share  in 
the  work.”  It  was  reserved,  however,  to  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Scott,  D.D.,  of 
Helmsdale,  to  do  more  than  any  modern  writer  to  resurrect  the  missionary 
labours  of  Ninian  and  to  bring  him  prominently  to  the  front.  In  his 
researches  Scott  studied  all  available  sources,  literary  and  archaeological, 
and  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  disagree  with  him, 
that  he  has  not  only  brought  forward  much  useful  material,  but  has 
thrown  new  light  on  a period  that  was,  to  a great  extent,  overshadowed 
by  the  commanding  and  better  known  labours  of  Columba. 

2.  Scott’s  Works  on  Ninian. — It  was  on  the  suggestion  of  his 
University  professor,  Dr  Story,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Chair  of 
Glasgow,  that  he  undertook  the  work  which  has  in  recent  years  produced 
quite  a literature  of  its  own.  The  first  of  the  books  in  which  Scott  presented 
his  studies  was  S.  Ninian,  Apostle  of  the  Britons  and  Piets1:  London,  1916. 
This  work  was  an  elaboration  of  the  main  positions  advanced  by  him  in 
an  article  to  the  Scottish  Historical  Review  (II,  378-88)  entitled  Nynia  in 
Northern  Pictland.  But  it  is  in  his  Pictish  Nation  : Its  People  and  Its 
Church,  1918,  that  we  are  presented  with  his  most  elaborate  treatment  of 
the  subject.  In  this  work  he  presents  his  readers  with  his  most  effective 
arguments  in  support  of  his  contention  that  the  area  of  Columba’s  activities 
was  much  more  restricted  than  is  generally  stated,  and  that  before  his 
time  Christianity  was  widely  diffused  among  the  Piets.  The  latest  work 
from  Scott’s  pen  is  The  Rise  and  Relations  of  the  Early  Church  in  Scotland: 
Early  Brittonic  Period  and  St.  Ninian  Period,  1932. 

3.  Later  Contributions  in  Support  of  Ninian. — The  next  most 
important  contribution  in  support  of  the  position  is  Dr  Douglas  Simpson’s 
Historical  Saint  Columba,  Aberdeen,  1927.  In  1924  Simpson  delivered  a 
lecture  before  the  Aberdeen  Diocesan  Association  which  appeared  in  print 
under  the  title  Origins  of  Christianity  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  after- 
wards invited  by  that  body  to  express  his  view  on  the  part  Columba 
played  in  the  evangelization  of  Scotland.  This  lecture  was  delivered  at 
the  beginning  of  1926,  and  his  Historical  Saint  Columba  is  an  expansion 
of  it.  Simpson’s  contention  is  that  the  popular  conception  of  Columba  as 
the  Apostle  of  Scotland  cannot  be  sustained  from  either  the  historical  or 
the  archaeological  standpoint. 

4.  Dr  Knight’s  Contribution. — The  most  elaborate  work  yet  pro- 
duced on  the  Ninian  side  of  the  controversy  is  G.  A.  Frank  Knight’s 


1 See  all  Books  of  reference  in  Appendix. 
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Archaeological  Light,  1933,  in  two  goodly  volumes,  splendidly  illustrated 
with  rare  photographs.  Knight  contends  that  Scotland  was  evangelized 
even  before  Ninian’s  time.  “Statements,”  he  says,  “are  made  that 
Scotland  was  a pagan  country  until  St.  Ninian  built  the  first  church  at 
Candida  Casa  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  but  that  after  Ninian’s 
death  the  light  died  down,  and  the  land  needed  to  be  evangelized  by 
St.  Columba,  who,  in  the  sixth  century,  converted  the  Piets  to  Christianity. 
In  these  volumes  I have  attempted  the  task  of  showing  how  Archaeology 
reveals  the  utterly  unhistorical  nature  of  this  oft-repeated  story.  Evidence 
is  led  to  show  that  the  Gospel  had  been  introduced  to  Scotland  before 
Ninian  was  born  ; that  the  light  he  lit  did  not  die  down  ; that  streams  of 
evangelists,  educated  at  Candida  Casa  and  elsewhere,  continued  to  labour 
as  far  north  as  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  that  Scotland  had  largely  been 
Christianized  before  St.  Columba  ever  set  foot  in  Iona”  (I,  7).  Both 
Simpson  and  Knight  lay  great  stress  on  the  archaeological  evidence,  but 
they  do  not  wholly  confine  their  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

5.  Arguments  Advanced  in  Favour  of  Ninian. — Scott  lays  con- 
siderable stress  on  Dr  Haddan’s  canon  laid  down  in  Councils  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Documents  to  the  following  effect : “ The  chief  noticeable  point  is 
that  churches  were  not  dedicated  to  any  saint  already  dead,  after  the 
fashion  then  beginning  to  be  common  ; but  were  called  by  the  name  of 
their  living  founder,  obviously  the  fact  throughout  Wales  ” (I,  155). 
The  importance  of  this  distinction  in  Scott’s  view  is  indicated  by  his 
words  : “ Judging  them  by  what  they  have  written,  many  of  our  historians 
appear  to  think  of  all  our  Ancient  Churches  as  mere  dedications.  They 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Churches  of  the  Celtic 
period  were  originally  foundations.  A dedication  only  witnesses  to  a 
saint’s  post  mortem  popularity  ; whereas  a foundation  witnesses  to  a 
saint’s  actual  personal  work  and  to  his  missionary  enthusiasm  ” (S. 
Ninian,  xiii). 

6.  Ninian  Place-Names. — Much  has  been  made  of  these.  They  are 
found  up  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  on  to  Wick  and  then  across  to  Orkney 
and  Shetland.1  His  name  appears  either  under  the  common  form,  Ninian, 
or  under  Rinian,  Ringan,  or  Trinian.  If  it  be  the  case,  as  Scott  contends, 
that  these  are  “ foundations  ” and  not  merely  “ dedications,”  then  they 
are  a remarkable  guide  to  Ninian’s  itinerary  as  an  evangelist.  It  has 
been  argued  by  advocates  of  the  Columba  School,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  is  a considerable  number  of  place-names  in  which  Columba ’s  name 
appears  extending  to  the  Northern  Isles.  Scott’s  reply  is  that  these 
names,  at  least  many  of  them,  have  arisen  through  confounding  Columba’s 
name  with  that  of  some  of  the  many  Colms  or  Colums  of  the  early  Celtic 


1 For  a map  with  these  Ninian  place-names  see  Knight,  A.L.,  I,  133. 
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Church.  In  the  case  of  Kilcalmkill  in  Strathbrora,  Sutherland,  Scott,  for 
instance,  points  out  that  in  its  oldest  form  (1456)  it  is  Gillyecallomgil 
(Misc.  Banna.  Club,  iii.  98),  meaning  “ the  gil  or  ravine  of  the  servant  of 
Colm.”  In  this  view  he  is  followed  by  Simpson.  After  Prof.  Watson’s 
criticism,  however,  Simpson  acknowledges  that  it  will  require  to  be 
modified  so  as  to  leave  the  matter  open.1 

7.  Archaeological  Evidence  Adduced  in  Support  of  Ninian. — 
This  field  has  been  worked  up  by  both  Simpson  and  Knight.  In  his 
preface  to  his  Historical  Saint  Columba  Simpson  says  : “ Indeed,  I hold 
it  a grave  misfortune  that  the  early  Celtic  period  in  Scottish  history  has 
hitherto  been  well-nigh  exclusively  a battle-ground  of  the  linguists.  Their 
capacity  for  sustained  disagreement  among  themselves  is  so  phenomenal 
that  the  archaeologist  is  justified  in  raising  his  voice  amid  their  clamour, 
in  order  to  invite  attention  to  a mass  of  vital  evidence,  the  significance 
of  which  they  have  for  the  most  part  utterly  ignored  ” (p.  ix).  It  is,  so 
far,  to  remedy  this  alleged  defect  that  Simpson  wrote  his  book  on  Columba. 
In  it  he  seeks  “ to  show  how  the  Pictish  Church  exhibits  a series  of  monu- 
mental remains  totally  different,  alike  in  origins  and  developments,  from 
those  found  in  the  regions  of  Scotic  influence  west  of  Drumalban.”  He 
maintains  that  in  the  area  served  by  the  Brito-Pictish  Church,  the  Church 
of  Ninian  and  Kentigern,  occurs  remarkable  symbolism  of  the  early 
Christian  Pictish  sculptural  stones. 

These  symbol-marked  stones,  he  further  points  out,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  the  Christian  cross,  are  found  in  great  abundance  all  over 
eastern  Pictland,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Shetlands,  but  never  in  the  Scotic 
region  west  of  Drumalban.  These  symbols  were  evidently  a purely  Pictish 
development.  Again,  in  Eastern  Pictland  the  type  of  earliest  monumental 
cross,  is  always  a cross  graven  on  a slab  ; on  the  west,  in  the  Dalriadic 
district,  the  typical  cross  is  the  free  standing  cross  of  which  the  St.  Martin 
cross  in  Iona  is  the  outstanding  example.  Attention  was  called  to  these 
differences  as  early  as  1866  by  Dr.  John  Stuart  who  wrote  as  follows  : 
“ In  Argyllshire  and  the  Hebrides  the  early  crosses  are  entirely  different 
from  those  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  partake  of  the  form  and  art 
of  the  Irish  monuments  ; from  which,  and  other  facts  already  referred  to, 
we  conclude  that  the  cross-slabs  on  the  east  coast  were  elaborated  at  an 
earlier  period  and  through  an  influence  different  from  that  which  gave 
form  to  the  Irish  crosses  " ( Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  II,  45). 

Simpson  further  adds  in  regard  to  the  archaeological  evidence  : “I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  area  served  by  the  Scotic  Church  in  and  around 
Dalriada  is  marked  out  by  a body  of  early  Christian  monumental  remains, 
totally  different  from  those  found  in  Pictland  ; also  that  throughout 


1 See  Simpson’s  statement  in  his  Certain  Saints  and  Prof.  Watson,  pp.  27-33. 
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Pictland,  east  of  Drumalban,  a special  cross-form  is  traceable  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  derived  from  the  very  early  Christian  stones,  with  the 
Chi-Rho  monogram  found  at  or  near  St.  Ninian’s  starting  point  of  Candida 
Casa.  My  own  explanation  of  these  facts  may  be  wrong  ; but  the  facts 
themselves  cannot  be  ignored,  and  any  thesis  with  regard  to  the  penetra- 
tion lines  of  Christianity  in  Scotland  must  take  them  into  account.” — On 
Certain  Saints  and  Professor  Watson,  p.  27. 1 

8.  Bede’s  “ Southern  Picts.” — Considerable  difference  of  opinion  in 
this  controversy  has  been  shown  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ‘ ‘ Southern 
Picts,”  used  by  Bede.  His  reference  to  Ninian  is  quite  incidental  in  his 
description  of  the  coming  of  Columba.  “ For  the  Southern  Picts  them- 
selves,” he  says,  “ who  dwell  upon  this  side  of  these  mountains2  had,  it 
is  said,  long  before,  forsaken  the  errors  of  idolatry,  and  received  the  true 
faith,  under  the  teaching  of  Nynias,  a most  revered  bishop,  and  a most 
holy  man  of  the  Britons  who  had  been  accurately  instructed  at  Rome 
in  the  faith.”3  Who  were  these  Southern  Picts  ? Scott  says  that  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  were  Bede’s  geographical  ideas  as  to  the  position 
of  Scotland  before  a correct  answer  can  be  given.  According  to  Scott 
Bede  would  be  governed  by  Ptolemy’s  map  which  places  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland  at  right  angles  to  England.  Thus  the  “ south  ” of  Ptolemy 
would  really  be  the  " east  ” of  Scotland  and  the  “ north  ” would  be  the 
“west.”  The  mountains  would  be,  not  what  are  now  called  the  Grampians, 
but  Drumalban,  the  mountain  range  dividing  Scotland  from  east  to  west. 
This  statement  will  be  easier  understood  if  a diagram  be  drawn  of  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland  at  right  angles  to  England.4 

9.  The  Historical  Background  is  dealt  with  at  length  by  Scott  in 
his  S.  Ninian  and  Pictish  Nation.  “While  Ninian  was  still  a child,” 
says  Scott,  ' ' the  Romano-Britons  were  being  plagued  by  continuous 
calamities  at  the  hands  of  Picts  and  Saxons,  Scots  and  Attacotts,”  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Ninian’s  people  were  close  to,  if  not  within,  the 
Roman  sphere  ( Ninian , p.  9).  Before  Ninian  was  ten  years  old,  he  says, 
the  Northern  Picts  had  marched  to  the  gates  of  London.  At  Rome  there 
was  fierce  ecclesiastical  strife,  and,  if  Ninian  went  there  to  seek  the  truth, 
according  to  Ailred  “he  would  find  the  truth  unusually  startling” 

1 Simpson’s  argument  will  be  found  more  fully  developed  in  one  of  the  Appendices 
— The  Archaeological  Evidence — to  his  Historical  Saint  Columba,  pp.  73-172  ; 
2nd  edit. 

2 Scott  translates  intra  eosdem  monies  as  "to  the  inner  side  of  the  same  moun- 
tains ” on  the  analogy  of  intra  decimum  diem,  on  this  side  of  the  tenth  day  (S.  Ninian  : 
p.  4,  note  4). 

3 Bede’s  Eccles.  Hist,  (iii,  iv). 

4 Scott’s  Ninian,  p.  56,  for  map.  Ptolemy’s  error  is  discussed  by  various  writers  ; 
see  Knight’s  Archaeo.  Light,  I,  78,  note  50. 
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{Ibid.,  p.  io).  The  influence  of  Martin  of  Tours  forms  a very  important 
episode  in  the  life  of  Ninian,  and  his  name  is  linked  with  Ninian's  in  many 
places.  Knight  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  subject  (I, 
117-127.) 

Scott,  in  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  Britons  and  Piets,  points  out 
that  Bede’s  use  of  the  word  “ Briton  ” does  not  define  the  locality  where 
Ninian  was  born.  According  to  the  Roman  way  of  speaking  a Briton 
might  mean  a native  of  any  part  of  Scotland.  Bede,  however,  may  not 
have  used  the  term  in  the  Roman  sense.  Owing  to  the  new  political 
divisions  in  Bede’s  time  “ the  Northern  Britons  were  no  longer  classed 
politically  with  their  brethren  of  Strathclyde  ” ( Ninian , p.  12).  To  Bede 
the  former  were  Piets,  and,  it  may  be,  in  using  the  word  Briton  he  meant 
“ a native  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Britons  which,  after  Ninian’s  day,  was 
restricted  to  the  district  lying  between  the  regions  of  Clyde  and  Derwent 
(Cumberland)  ” {Ibid.,  p.  13).  The  Roman  frontier,  according  to  Scott, 
was  Antonine’s  Wall ; on  its  north  the  only  organized  powers  were  the 
Piets,  and  on  the  south  the  Romans  with  their  subject  tribes.  Simpson, 
however,  joins  issue  with  Scott  on  this  division.  He  holds  that  the 
Roman  “ diocese  of  the  Britains  ” still  stood  with  the  northern  boundary, 
nominally  at  least,  at  Hadrian’s  Wall  in  Ninian’s  time.  “ Archaeological 
research,”  he  says,  “has  made  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  Antonine 
Wall,  and  the  country  between  it  and  Hadrian's  Wall,  had  been  lost  to 
Rome  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  ” {Hist.  S.  Columba,  56). 
He  contends  that  “ the  true  position  of  the  Roman  frontier  must  be 
understood  in  order  to  obtain  a correct  historical  setting  for  Ninian’s 
missionary  effort,”  and  he  adds  : “ Much  of  the  able  work  of  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Scott  in  his  St.  Ninian,  the  Apostle  of  the  Britons  and  the  Piets, 
and  his  Pictish  Nation  : its  People  and  its  Church,  is  vitiated  by  the 
assumption  that  in  Ninian’s  time  the  Roman  frontier  was  the  Roman 
Antonine  Wall  ” {Ibid.,  p.  57). 1 


II 

1.  The  Columba  School. — It  will  be  made  clear  from  what  has  been 
said  that  the  Ninian  School  have  in  view  the  placing  of  Ninian  in  what 
they  regard  as  his  rightful  position.  In  doing  so  Columba,  the  great 
Dalriadic  missionary,  to  a considerable  extent  loses  the  prominence 
assigned  to  him  generally  by  writers  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Celtic 
Church.  Simpson  puts  the  matter  thus  : “I  believe  that  the  real  scope 

1 See  Knight’s  Archaeo.  Light,  I,  pp.  64-81,  where  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
occupation  is  discussed.  The  notes  (pp.  75-81)  contain  a very  full  bibliography  on 
the  subject.  See  also  ibid.,  I,  1 13-127  for  historical  background. 
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of  St.  Columba’s  labours  can  be  shown  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  his  fellow-nationals  in  Dalriada — the  early  Scotic  Kingdom 
corresponding  roughly  to  Argyllshire — and  to  the  Pictish  tribes  of  the 
borderland  ; with  an  extension  into  Strathtay  and  probably  another 
extension  along  the  Great  Glen  towards  Inverness  ” (Hist.  S.  Columba. 
p.  vii).  This  view  has  been  regarded  as  revolutionary  by  writers  of  the 
Columba  School.  It  has  also  been  characterised  as  novel.1  The  two 
ablest  writers  who  have  joined  issues  with  the  Ninian  School  are  Prof. 
W.  J.  Watson  of  the  Chair  of  Celtic  in  Edinburgh,  and  Dr  J.  A.  Duke. 
After  the  second  edition  of  Simpson’s  Historical  Saint  Columba  appeared 
in  1927  Watson  wrote  a criticism  of  it  in  the  Aberdeen  University  Magazine 
(xv,  134-40).  To  this  criticism  Simpson  replied  in  a pamphlet,  On  Certain 
Saints  and  Professor  Watson,  Aberdeen,  1928.  In  1932  Duke’s  The 
Columban  Church  appeared.  It  is  the  most  up-to-date  treatment  of  the 
Celtic  Church  in  Scotland,  and  is  a scholarly  work,  written  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  literature  on  the  subject.  In  this  work  the  author  rejects 
the  main  contentions  of  the  Ninian  School  and  is  a strong  advocate  of 
the  Columban.  Perhaps  the  most  concise  criticism  of  the  Ninian  School 
is  the  article  by  Prof.  Watson  in  the  Evangelical  Review,  v,  21-32,  in  1933, 

2.  Bede’s  “ Mountains.” — Watson  rejects  the  view  adopted  by  the 
Ninian  School  that  the  mountains  dividing  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Piets  were  those  of  the  Drumalban  range.  Bede  undoubtedly  meant,  he 
contends,  the  range  known  as  the  Mounth  (Gaelic,  monadh ) or  Grampians. 
" His  phrase,  intra  montes,”  he  says,  “ corresponds  exactly  to  that  used 
in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  under  date  782,  rex  Pictorum  citra  Monoth,  the 
king  of  the  Piets  on  this  side  (i.e.  the  south  side)  of  the  Mounth.  Con- 
versely, the  northern  side  is  referred  to  in  early  Irish  as  fri  Monad  a tuath, 
benorth  the  Mounth,  and  in  old  charters  as  ultra  Muneth,  beyond  the 
Mounth.  To  the  present  day  that  range  is  styled  in  Gaelic  monadh,  with 
qualifying  terms  to  denote  its  separate  sections.  These  remarks  would 
be  unnecessary  were  it  not  for  a theory  promulgated  of  late  [by  the  Ninian 
School]  that  by  the  range  in  question  Bede  meant  the  range  which  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  east  and  west  of  Scotland,  known  in  Gaelic 
as  Druim  Albann  and  in  Latin  as  Dorsum  Britanniae,  the  backbone  of 
Britain.  On  this  theory  Ninian’s  province  extended  from  the  Solway 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  a proposition 
which  is  incredible  on  the  face  of  it  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning 
of  Bede  ” ( Evangelical  Review,  v,  21-22). 


1 “ No  more  revolutionary  view  of  the  mission  of  St.  Columba,”  says  Duke, 
‘ ‘ has  ever  been  placed  before  the  public  ; and,  if  it  can  be  substantiated  by  the 
necessary  historical  evidence,  the  first  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Scotland 
will  require  considerable  revision  ” ( The  Columban  Church,  p.  151). 
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3.  Ninian  Commemorations. — Watson  raises  the  question  : " What 
inferences  are  we  entitled  to  draw  from  the  commemoration  of  a given 
saint  in  a given  place  ? ” He  answers  by  saying  it  is  difficult,  but  “ safe 
to  say  that  the  mere  fact  of  a commemoration  does  not  of  itself  imply 
the  actual  presence  of  the  saint.”  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  this  is 
the  case  in  certain  instances  at  any  rate.  “ St.  Martin  of  Tours,”  he  says, 
“was  never  at  Whithorn,  which  bore  his  name.  The  same  applies  to 
commemorations  of  St.  Brigid  in  Scotland,  to  Kirkoswald  in  Ayrshire, 
and  Kirkcarswell  in  Galloway,  both  commemorating  the  royal  English 
St.  Oswald,  and  to  other  instances.  It  is  practically  certain,  for  example, 
that  St.  Cuthbert  did  not  found  Kirkcudbright  on  Tig  in  Ayrshire  ; he 
was  commemorated  also  at  Peterculter  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  a chapel  near 
Wick  was  called  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church.  St.  Columba  had  a church  in 
Ireland,  founded  before  a.d.  900  by  a Norseman  from  the  Hebrides.  He 
was  commemorated  also  in  the  Orkney  Isles  of  Hoy  and  Stronsay.  The 
saint  of  Dornoch  in  Sutherland,  and  of  Kilbar  in  Barra,  is  St.  Barr  of  Cork, 
not  St.  Findbarr  of  Moyville,  as  has  been  wrongly  asserted  in  the  case  of 
Dornoch.  Did  St.  Barr  ever  visit  Dornoch  or  Barra  ? All  these  and 
many  other  instances  are,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  explained  by  factors 
other  than  the  actual  presence  of  the  saints  in  question.  The  case  of 
St.  Martin  is  clear.  The  cult  of  St.  Oswald  was  introduced  to  the  south- 
west of  Scotland  under  Anglian  influence  ; so  with  St.  Cuthbert  in  Ayr- 
shire. The  cult  of  St.  Columba  reached  Iceland  and  Orkney  through  the 
Christianized  Norsemen  of  the  Isles  ” ( Ibid.,  v,  25,  26).  In  the  same  way 
he  says  it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  Norsemen  who  were  acquainted 
with  Galloway  introduced  the  cult  of  St.  Ninian  into  Shetland,  Orkney 
and  Caithness,  than  it  is  to  believe  the  presence  of  Ninian  in  the  far  north. 
Watson  further  points  out  that  not  a single  fair  was  named  after  Ninian 
though  to  name  fairs  after  saints  was  a well-known  custom  in  Scotland. 
Neither  were  any  personal  names  formed  from  his  name,  though  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  there  was  a host  of  personal  names  formed  by 
adding  Maol  or  Gille,  such  as  Maol  Cohum  (Columba’s  servant),  Malcolm, 
and  Gille  Colum,  now  Gille  Caluim.  But  from  Shetland  to  Tweed,  he  says, 
there  appears  on  record  no  sure  instance  of  a personal  name  in  maol, 
gille  or  gwas  combined  with  his  name. 

4.  Archaeological  Evidence. — In  reply  to  Watson’s  contention 
about  the  place-names  Simpson  admits  that  owing  to  Roman  Catholic 
influence  the  names  of  famous  Celtic  missionaries  were  introduced  into 
the  Roman  calendar  and  that  many  churches  were  dedicated  to  them 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  but  he  adds  that  ‘ ‘ the  names  of  Celtic 
saints  affixed  to  ancient  churches  and  church  sites  in  Scotland  are  generally 
a sure  enough  indication  of  their  presence  in  these  parts — the  more  so  if 
the  church  site  is  accompanied  by  visible  memorials,  such  as  Pictish 
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sculptured  stones  pointing  to  a pre-Roman  Catholic  origin.”  Watson,  in  , 
his  criticism  of  Simpson’s  Historical  Saint  Columba,  replies,  in  regard  to 
the  evidence  adduced  from  the  sculptured  stones,  " The  argument  from 
these  leaves  us  exactly  where  we  were,”  to  which  Simpson  tartly  replies  : 

“ Professor  Watson  may  be  ; but  then  he  is  not  advancing  with  the 
times  ” [op.  cit.,  p.  27). 1 Duke  dismisses  the  archaeological  evidence 
adduced  by  Simpson  in  a few  sentences.  “ To  annex  these  stones  for  an 
alleged  Pictish  Church  is  a mere  piece  of  guess-work,  and  proves  nothing  ; 
the  origin  and  the  symbolism  of  these  perplexing  stones  still  present  a 
problem  which  up  to  the  present  day  has  baffled  the  elucidation  of  all  the 
archaeologists  ” ( Columban  Church,  p.  157). 

5.  The  Historical  Background. — Watson  fixes  Ninian’s  birth  date 
about  a.d.  355  or  a little  earlier,  when  Roman  Britain,  that  is  from  the 
wall  between  Solway  and  Tyne  southwards,  was  officially  Christian  and 
had  an  organized  Christian  Church.  In  368  Roman  Britain  was  reduced 
to  a desperate  condition.  The  Piets  north  of  Antonine’s  Wall  swept  down 
on  the  Roman  province.  Commander  after  commander  was  sent  to  punish 
the  northern  tribes,  but  all  failed,  until  Theodosius  brought  victory  to  the 
Roman  arms.  The  recovered  province  was  called  Valentia.  Theodosius 
was  accompanied  by  Maximus,  a Spaniard,  who  stayed  in  Britain  as 
commander  of  the  forces  and  became  the  idol  of  the  troops.  Maximus 
afterwards  became  Emperor  of  the  West.  Ninian  at  this  time  would  be 
about  twenty-eight.  As  Emperor  from  383-388  Maximus  came  into  close 
contact  with  Martin  of  Tours.  Watson  suggests  that  Ninian  may  have 
been  one  of  the  Britons  that  followed  Maximus  to  Gaul.  In  this  way 
Ninian  and  Martin  would  be  brought  together.  Ninian  followed  Martin  in 
his  church  organization,  and  Candida  Casa  became  an  important  centre 
for  learning  not  only  for  Scotland,  but  for  Ireland.  The  sphere  of  Ninian’s 
activities  after  his  return  to  Briton,  according  to  Watson,  would  naturally 
be  among  the  Southern  Piets.  When  he  came  to  Britain  the  prestige  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  still  undiminished  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  peoples, 
the  Southern  Piets,  and  the  people  between  the  Walls,  and  the  religion  of 
the  Empire  would  make  its  appeal  to  them.  When  the  Romans  were 
forced  to  abandon  Britain  the  Christian  religion  would  fall  in  esteem,  and 
to  this,  according  to  Watson,  may  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  the 
apostacy  of  the  Piets.  There  are  clear  indications  “ That  this  apostacy 
was  only  partial  and  that  Ninian’s  labours  bore  lasting  fruit  ” ( Evangelical 
Review,  v,  31). 

6.  Dr  Watson’s  Conclusion. — In  summing  up  Dr  Watson  says : 


1 For  further  discussion  on  this  point  see  Simpson’s  Hist.  S.  Columba  (p.  82, 
et  seq.).  In  his  preface  (2nd  edit.)  Simpson  is  unsparing  in  his  criticism  of  “ the 
linguists  ” (p.  ix). 
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" Without  going  further  into  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  enough 
to  say  that  no  commemoration  of  St.  Ninian  north  of  the  Mounth  or 
Grampian  range  can  be  proved  ancient.  Nor  can  it  be  proved  that  any 
teacher  of  the  faith  laboured  in  that  region  before  Columba,  whom  Bede 
expressly  states  to  have  been  primus  doctor  fidei,  the  first  teacher  of  the 
faith,  to  the  people  of  the  north  ” ( Evangelical  Review,  v,  25).  He  con- 
cludes his  article  on  Ninian  as  follows  : “ Scotland  does  well  to  revere 
the  name  of  Ninian,  a man  of  apostolic  character  and  of  immense  religious 
enthusiasm.  If  for  a time  his  name  and  fame  suffered  comparative 
eclipse,  it  is  well  that  it  came  again  into  honour.  It  is  not  well,  however, 
that  Ninian’s  claim  to  our  reverence  should  be  overstated  and  the  sphere 
of  his  labours  enlarged  to  an  extent  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  ” 
{Ibid.,  v,  32). 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  state  impartially  the  main 
points  in  the  controversy  between  the  two  Schools.  The  writer  feels 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  advocates  of  the  Ninian  School  have 
made  out  a case  which  has  not  as  yet  been  overthrown  by  their  opponents. 
And  while  the  former,  in  some  cases  at  least,  have  pressed  their  arguments 
farther  than  the  facts  will  allow  they  have  nevertheless  presented  a view 
of  the  early  evangelization  of  Scotland  which  demands  serious  and  respect- 
ful consideration.  In  this  paper,  however,  the  writer  has  not  consciously 
endeavoured  to  put  forward  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  Ninian 
School,  but  has  endeavoured  to  be  fair  to  both  sides.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  all  points  advanced  by  the  controversialists  are  stated  with  the 
fulness  they  would  like  or  perhaps  they  deserve.  Those  interested  in  the 
subject  will  find,  however,  in  the  appended  bibliography  the  literature 
dealing  with  all  the  phases  of  the  controversy  up  to  the  present  time. 
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